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Beards’ History of the 
United States 


or: 
‘First. We have written a topical, not a narrative, history. We have 
tried to set forth the important aspects, problems, and movements of each 


1 
period, bringing in the narrative rather by way of illustration 


“Second. We have emphasized those historical topics which help to ex 
slain how our nation has come to be what it is to-day. 


“ Third. We have dwelt fully upon the social and economic aspects ol! 
our history, especi ally in relation to the politic s of each period 


“Fourth. We have treated the causes and results of wars, the problems 
of financing and sustaining armed forces, rather than military strategy These 
ere the subjects which belong to a history for civilians. These are matters 
which civilians can understand—matters which they must understand, if they 
are to play well their part in war and peace. 


“Fifth. We have given special attention to the history of those current 
questions which must form the subject matter of sound instruction in citizen 


ship 


** Sixth. We have borne in mind that America, with all her unique char- 
acteristics, is a part of general civilization. Accordingly we have given 
diplomacy, foreign affairs, world relations, and the reciprocal influences of 


nations their appropriate place. 


** Seventh. We have deliberately aimed at standards of maturity. The 
study of a mere narrative calls mainly for the use of the memory. We have 
aimed to stimulate habits of analysis, comparison, association, reflection, and 
generalization—habits calculated to enlarge as well as inform the mind. We 
have been at great pains to make our text clear, simple and direct; but we 
have earnestly sought to stretch the intellects of our readers—to put them 
upon their mettle. Most of them will receive the last of their formal instruc 
tion in the high school. The world will soon expect maturity from them. 
Their achievements will depend upon the possession of other powers than 
memory alone. The effectiveness of their citizenship in our republic will be 
measured by the excellence of their judgment as well as the fullness of their 
information.’’—Quoted from the authors’ preface 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND 
ENCE AT ATLANTIC CITY 

Ir there were any attending the Atlantic 

City meeting who had forgotten that 

so-called ‘‘winter meeting’’ of the National 

Edueation Association is, after all, the 

meeting of the Department of Superin 


tendenee, they were promptly and rather 


dramatically apprised of their error. 


COMMISSIONER KENDALL'S MESSAGI 
In his bedside message to the conven 
tion, read at the opening session, Monday, 
February 28, President Calvin N. Kendall, 
after expressing his regret at not being 
able to preside at the meeting, said: 


The time has come, in the judgment of your 
president, when some reorganization of the wil 
ter meeting is absolutely necessary in order that 
the numbers attending the convention may be re 
dueed, 

The readjustment of this matter is of very ser 
ous import, and will require earnest study on the 
part of the persons most deeply interested. The 
meeting has, in a sense, become so great a success 
and so many people want to attend it that thers 
are very few cities in the country that can take 
eare of it; and the difficulty is bound to grow 
greater rather than less. 

The president therefore recommends either (1 
that a committee be appointed to study the whole 
question and report at the next meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence; or (2) that the 
Department take action at this meeting on the 
specific question as to whether or not other or 
ganizations and allied associations shall be en 
couraged in the future to hold meetings at the 
time and place of the annual meeting of the De 
partment of Superintendence, 

The president also recommends that since the 
National Edueation Association grants to each of 


the departments the privilege of electing its own 


officers and transacting its own business, the De 


—= 


Number 325 


t ¢ s i 

te! “ 
IMITED TO § RINTENDENTS 

I Vel lost Tin ne 
Presi Kendall’s reeommendations. On 
iv morning Superintend R. G 
Jones, of Cleve i! d present 1a reorgal 
ZATION repo! prepared by i mmitt 
which had as its other members ae 


Winship, editor of the Journal of Educa 


tion, Boston; Superintendent 
Rochester. N. 4 Superi te 


Hk. S. Weet 


ndent E. C 


Hartwell, Buffalo, N. Y.. and Superintend 


ent J. W. Sexton, Lansing, 


plan called for ] Memb r 


department to consist of state, 
city superintendents in eit 
population and over), assist: 


tendents and state and nation 


Micl The 
s]} 


County and 


ies of 1.000 


ill 


superin 


ial adminis 


trative officers; (2) financial independence 


for the Department of Supe 


» 


3) a permanent secretary. 


tee report was adopted at once 


without discussion, and all per 


who did not fall in any of tl 


rintendence 


The commit 


practic illy 
sons present 


fe Catevories 


mentioned were invited to leave the meet 
ing hall. 
Just what the real significance of the 


action is remains to be seen. In 


vention Daily’ for Mareh 1 
Pearse said: 
If the action t iken bv the Citv S 


to-day shall mean the lx 


spirit of the nation’s educational! f 
is to } 1 struge tor prest ve al 
uivantage; if there t , ri 


rces ; f there 


id for political 









tendent -Jon 
hat no sep 
tion Ass 


week, At 
day, 


Hunter, of 


AaACCO 


elation 


lowing state 


SCHOOL 





t ttee re ! y ha 
anding assurance by Super 
es and others for the committe 
iration from the National Edu 
) i y! Was contemplated the 


nt nued TO he the chief 


between meetings during the 


the business session on Thurs 
‘dingly, President Fred M. 
the National Edueation Asso 


ealled the fol 


upon to make 
ment: 


Che executive committes f th National Edu 
eation Association has noted wit ipproval the 
statement mad by Supe t R (y Jones 

presenting t report reorga 1 that 
there was no thought on t part f the D irt 
ment of Sunerintendenes to separate from the 

irent ¢ rar ition At the present time while 


ill forees 1 behalf of a nat nal constructive pro 
gram ¢ f ¢ tior he heat ra é itlo 
forees is vital Any ther etion would } é 
tirely illegal and consequently 1 und void 

We recognize that it is entirely within the prov- 
ince of a department to define its own member 
shi is has been done at this convention. The 
Nat ma } | ifion A ssox ition announces that al 
de} irtments and sections will be am ly prov led 
for at the unnual convention of the N itional E 1u 
eation Association in Des Moines, and it has is 
sued an invitation to all departments, sections and 


es to hold their programs as usual 
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W 


tendent 





statesmanlike address on the wav Cal 
fornia is trying to vision the rural-school 
problem in relation to the mmonwealtl 
He emphasized the principle that wea 
everywhere must be taxed to equalize edu 


1al opportunities. 
fornia last year had closed 
schools in 
standards 
the people of the state had voted by a 
jority of two to one to eco 
education with millions of dol 
Wood 
proposals in some quarters for educat 
‘*When we entered the 


+ 


aid. Superintendent denounced 
ional 
retrenchment. war 


in 1917,’’ he 


that our children 


intended 
bill in 


educational opportunity.’”’ 


not 
the 


said, ‘‘it was 
should pay 
discounted 

Ralph Decker, superintendent of schools 
of Sussex County, New Jersey, described 


New Jersey's progress in rural education 


in recent years, particularly by means of 


ther,’’ a special New Jer 


W. L. of 


those characteristically 


Former Governor Harding, 
lowa, made one of 
human appeals for edueation for which he 


has been noted all over the country since 





his appearance at the Citizens’ Conference 


at Washington last year. 
The ‘need for making the people as a 
that ‘‘the school, 


whole understand rural 

















f our institutions, is closest to what 
ver is formative and abiding in our na 
nal life’’ was expressed by Professor 


Bagley. of Teachers College, Co- 


University, in a paper which 
inst exploiting the rural popu- 
people realize, he 


t of the 


must make 


the 


responsibility 


said, *‘that improveme! rural 


senool 18 a 


ik must share with the country people.”’ 


FROM Ss 
and 
system | 
igned to H. S. Weet, of Rochester 
Corson, of Newark, N. J.; Frank 
r, of Seattle, and Randall J. Con 


on Monday afternoon. 


HOOL SYSTEMS 


‘Some ideals accomplishments of 


school represent Was he 


‘con 
lon, of Cincinnati, 
Superintendent Weet made use of the 
portunity to present a remarkably effee 


tive statement of achievements in his city 


the past ten or a doze 


The main 


n years. 

Monday ev 
ng meeting was by Mrs. Corinne Roos 
New York, who told boy 
famous brother and his 
Lord, of the 


Charleston, I] 


address at the 


velt Robinson, of 
hood stories of her 
for 
Normal School at 
spoke on ‘*The Teacher’s Ideals,’’ 
while Fred M. Hunter, of Oakland, and 
J. W. Studebaker, Des Moines, Iowa, de 
scribed the plans for the annual meeting of 
National 
Des Moines. 


among other things: 


love books. Livingston 


nois, 


the Edueation Association at 


Superintendent Hunter said, 
has reor 


Association 


The National Edueat 


ganized so that it is now on 


on 


a representative basis. 
It has established a journal which enables it to 


which is 
the 


is already affiliated 


keep in close touch with its membership, 


expected to reach 75,000 or 100,000 before 


annual meeting next July. It 


with 550 local associations and 38 state associa 


tions, so that it resents in a very direct 


now re} 
way a great majority of the 700,000 teachers in 


the United 


States. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT S USE O 
Dis ISSLO! f S is 
4 , 

ntendent’s time subj 

aqav mor  SeSS 1 

f , restine wo S 


HIS TIM! 

f supe! 
| I Tues 
mbe1 


nels . , 
vers n ff d sion 
ruie, $s i Is SUpel el s S 
i Mad son as W S nNrortess 
University of Wisconsin began by t y 
how the superintendent should not spend 
s n According Mr. Meek 
super nae mus | irefu ! 
think to mui It his mu 
waste time trving to harmo) hat sma 
p ntage f teachers his ow rps 
W ure nscientious ob) I's pri 
elplt and he must \ vy of his 
me to the po relig s d reform 
movements which now and ag dive 
‘ommunities into warring fa ms 
ly view of H. B. Wils of Berk 
lev, California, the supern cle . lid 
ther information, study and pl ead 
I t! ha | ls, caetermine educat nal 
yrograms and proeedure, provide physical 
equipment, provide nd develop a st 


help finanee 
gram, and promote cor 
n and out of the school 
be assumed to be 


Wilson, 


superintendent 's 


lieve it may 


said Superintendent 
se of t} e 
not provide amply for 


CLOeCS 


the tea 


chine 


operatively with 


defensible. ”’ 


The probable future of edue 


| 
United States’’ 
for 


Superintendent 


was the 


Tuesday afternoon, with 


Henry Snyder 


system. ‘‘I be 


aXilomatie 


Time nel 
yor a ( 

| «] ’ 
ition in the 
is t p set 


papers by 


{ Jersey 





dot SCTLOOL 


President M 


t pointed l nat in tl Tuture the State 
supported educa nstitutions would 
mor ind more De KeC for leaders p 

he ¢ v SeSS ( Tuesday was an 


meeting, with Superin 


of Boston, lead 


Susan M. Dorsey super 
schools Los Angeles bay ited a mor 
inte ’ erouping I pupils as one n ills 
for mprovil nstruertion. shit SO SUL 
es | ipp vu \ i na vuldan t ) 
teaching ! end thi oniv thos Spr 
cia dapted he work might be en 


the present interest in selentifie measure 
movement for better 
own to be 


teaching “When a 


form of arithmetic, for 


pupil is sl 
some 


example,’ said Dr. Judd, ‘‘ analysis should 


be undertaken to find the exact cause of 
the deficiency, and teaching should be 
1 Ol cor! tion difficult, 
| RTMI rAL MI TINGS 
Ihe supe! ntende! tis a vided nto de 


partmental meetings 


no There was a meeting for superin 
tendents ies of less than 50,000 popu 
lation; another for cities between 50,000 
and 250,000; for s between 250,000 
and 450.000. and for eities over 450,000. 


the group of next to the largest cities, and 


i 


Superin 


t produced a variety of replies. 


tendent l. [. ( 


immack described the Kan 


$1,200 to $1,800, the latter 
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Kansas City, Mr. Cammack sald, was 


amount attal 


ible in nine years or less, but salaries over 

and above these minima were paid, based 
f . uw 7 . . 

on the following: Professional prepara 


lrements ; 


on beyond the minimum req 


extended successful experience; continued 


study or professional growth; and a su 
rendered. 


perior quality of service 


salaries reached to $2,300 


and 


‘super”’ 


might go beyond tha 


FROM THE BIGGEST CITIES 
rhe round-table conference of superin 
endents in cities of over 450,000 brought 


rether a notable group. Ss Lp rintendent 


Thompson of Bost and Mrs. Dorsey, of 
Los Angeles, outlined the task of the city 


schools in Americanization. Superintend 


ents Ettinger, of New York ¢ 


well, of Buffalo, ntended tf mp 
! al eont! ) ol SCI | ilT’s by ie 
board educatio! sSupel nae! M. 
C. Potter, of Milwauk ind Dr. John W. 
Withers, formerly of St. Louis, but now of 
New York University. disagreed on sta 
ind I d ral a d for educa Sul rit 
ndent Potter insisting it, while he did 


not oppose such 


eontrol, and Dr. Withers asserting that it 
involve control 


Alfred 


the stat 


did not nee 


essarily 


‘ussion by Superintendent Ron- 


Franeciseo, of stical 
the school 


forded H. R. 


United States Bureau of 


work in his city af- 
Bonner, statistician of the 
Edueation, 
now be- 
he of 


an op 


portunity to tell how the statisties 


ing collected by the bureau would 


TOWNER SURE OF FEDERAL BILI 


the night meetings of the 


Horace M. Tow- 


last of 


Congressman 
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r, of Iowa, explained in a carefully pre n Saturd ss ved 
pared speech the situation in Congress with — statem« f principles shou OV 
regrard to the bill creating a Departme of exceedingly usefu nn S ! 
Education and providing federal aid to ning to introdu voeat 
dueation. He was confident, he said, that The National Cour f Eduea 
he new Congress would find it possible to sessions Saturday and Tues vil 
roduce economies into other activities of special attention to health pr ms as pre 
the government and thereby save sufficient sented by Dr. Thomas D. Wood's 
funds for edueation. He referred to the tee; to suggested changes n 
favorable report on the bill by the Senate course of study, and to pat pa f 
Committee on Edueation and Labor the teachers in schoo] management | as 
dav before. and said the bill would be in an named subject is undergoing investigation 
excellent position in the new Congress. by a committee of th yan f wh 
Commissioner Claxton, who followed Harlan Updegraff, of the University of 
Judge Towner, made an eloquent plea for Pennsylvania, is chairman 
federal aid for education, not only on the State superintendents in their Nationa 
rround tha education was a national as ( in held meetings Frida ind Satur 
well as a state and loeal problem, but also On Friday evening they listened 
because the federal government was able t A Robertsor t! new ‘ ! 
lect many taxes that would escape ¢ )] from Oklahoma. tell the romant story of 
n if left to the states. her ] as missional na ) 7 
At the Thursday morning session H. R. the Indians, and on Saturday evening ¢ 
Bonner analyzed school attendance figure vressman Fess, chairman Ilous 
n the light of compulsory education laws Committee on Edueation, made a hurried 


ad only local o trip trom Washington to report mn the 


on school attendan he said, and 1 prospects of the Education b Congress 
number of others lax enforcement meat Like Congressman wher, | predicted 
hat the schools were failing to get many arly favorable action on the | 
thousands of boys and girls who ought t One of the most conspicuous departments 
be in attendance. State Superintendent at Atlantic City was Departn 
Thomas E. Finegan, of Pennsylvania, sum Rural Education Ma Carney, al 
marized available agencies for enlisting ibetted by several other rural « 
he publie actively in behalf of the schools is making this new department Vv mu 
alive. Wit! general meetings 
OTHER MEETINGS ‘‘American village and ss 
Space permits only the briefest possibl the democratized rural s 

mention of other meetings of the week at tion meetings for sl rut ip r 
Atlantie City. Educators began to gather county superintende persons r 
as early as Thursday, February 24, when in the preparation of rural s 
the National Society for Voeational Edu and agricultural educators ! 
eation started a three-day session. The Na tension workers, those wl 
tional Voeational Guidance Association meeting had no diff ding 
held a valuable session on tests on Friday they wanted o1 ! iS ral edu 


morning. and before the end of its meeting 








997 
dob 
IED ’’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Mer ti st som t t ther imp 
t rvanizat Ss, departments, and s 


Superinte ndence at Atlantic ¢ It\ makes 


easier to understand the attitude ot he 


Department of Superintendence in seekin: 


tional Edueation and Pra il Arts 
Junior Red Cross, with its zenship ed 
cation; the American Home Economies As 
sociation, which wandered from hall to hall 


to find a meeting place big enough to hol 
it: the Commission on the Reorganization ¢ 


+ 


the most significant meetings of the week 


he Society of College Teachers of Edue: 


‘the C 


tion; the Conference on Sex Edueation ; the 


Educational Press Association ; the 


tional Kindergarten Union: th: 
Association ot 
tional 


National Association of Direetors of Edu 


cational Research; the National Association 


of Elementary School Principals 
cially interesting phenomenon in 


the separatist tendencies of the superin 
the National Association of See 


School 


tendents ; 
ondary Principals; the 
Child Welfare Association; the 
conference on edueational method, 
has already evolved into an 
the National 


Parent-Teacher Associations; the 


Congress of 


Couneil of Administrative Women in Edu 


eation; the National Couneil of 
Teachers ; 
of English; the 
Study of Edueation; the School 


Association of America; the 


amount of isolation. ‘There was 


which staged two of 


tion for careful study of 


mmunity Center See 


National 
Deans of Women: the Na 


Academy of Visual Instruction; the 


an espe 


view of 


National 
significant 
which 

association ; 
Mothers and 
National 


Garden 
the National Council of Teachers 
National Society for the 
Garden 


Teachers 
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Councils; the Visual Edueation Section, 
and many other gatherings, some of them 


doubtless of even greater importance tha 
those listed here. 

It is worth mentioning that on one ty 
ical afternoon at Atlantie City there were 


some twenty-four meetings going on simu 


taneously with a total reported attendanes 
‘ mor than fi il nousa d 
| ‘ TIONS AND \ OFFICERS 
The resolutions adopted by Depart 
ment of Superintend it the business 
meeting were brief and to the point. Chey 
paid merited tribute to Commissioner 


Kendall; they d 


importance to have 


as speedily as possible 
‘for every schoolroom 
a competent, well-trained teacher,’’ and 
they set forth three ways of achieving this 
by professional training of teachers in 
service, by encouraging the best college stu 
dents to go into teaching, and by 
high schools as a 
patriotic service for which volunteers are 
needed. asked a lengthened schoo 
year, with the all-year school for those who 
by it; independent and complete 


trol of school finances by the board of 
increased financial support for 
federal aid 


Smith- 


enlarged school programs; and 
for education as typified in the 
Towner bill. 

Following the adoption of the resolu- 
tions Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, for the Com 
mittee on Status of the Superintendent, 
presented a report that set forth the con- 
ception of the superintendent’s office as it 
appeared to the superintendents and stu- 
dents of school administration who made 
up the committee. 

The election resulted in the following 
choice of officers for the department: Presi- 


dent, R. G. Jones, Cleveland; First Vice- 














President, Will C. Wood, C 
d Vice-pre side nt, E. + 


alifornia; Nec- 
Broome, Phila- 
Erie, Pa.; 
Condon. 


-lesse H. 


Treasure i. l. b. Bush, 
Committee, Randall JJ. 
Frank Cody, Detroit ; 


and d. H. 


( ineimnnati ; 
Ne wlon, 


(maha. 


Denver, 


W. Carson RYAN, Jr. 
EDUCATIONAL EDITOR, 


YorkK Eve Post 


EDUCATION FOR POLITICS 


Ix a democracy, education is in polities 


and in polities to Stay; in a democracy 
} 


everything of final moment, at least so far 


— 4 14 
as This world is eoneer! ed. S 1n poll cs. 
and in politics to stay: indeed that is al 


most exactly what democracy is. This does 


not mean that we must keep on electing 


superintendents of instruction on a 


split up into nor 


eolumns, 


party 


even that we should keep on electing them 
at all: it mean that education Ss 


does 


evervbody s business, and everybody's most 
+} 


important business: that education 1s e 


and the 


and the 


supreme concern of the town 


country, of the ¢ unty, the state 


nation, and that state and nation must 
take definite and full responsibility for it. 
What caused the war is still the main 


problem for any mind that wants to think 
below the erude surface of human affairs. 
Germany undoubtedly applied the toreh, 
loaded the 
plosives to wreck a world and create havoe 
For 


hundred years Prussians, under the lead 


but who magazine with ex 


for ten generations to repair? four 
of the Hohenzollerns, thought the Prussia 
Prussia, still under 
thought the 


then they began 


that was to be: then 


the same sinister guidance, 
Germany that was to be: 
to think the Germanized world that was to 
be. At every point the image was thrust 


into reality by energy, intelligence, tire- 


Beveridge, 
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icsS a l unWave! YY persis ( not 
ing was too huge t resolved and done 
nothing was too small to be attended to; no 
one was too high or too lowly to be econ 
scripted, from Hohenzollern to baby the 
cradle. 

Europe furnished all the nee sary en 
vironmental conditions. Religio-political 


rivalries and 
Years War to 


first chanees and 


hatred put on the Thirty 


rive fighting Prussia her 


to sink deep into the soul 


of middle Europe the agonies that train 
for greatness; Austria’s weakness and 
England’s and France’s greed set the 


* a Frederick the Great; Napoleon 
nto Germany’s heart the horror of 
and the resolve 


being the vietim in war 


henceforth to be invineible and the ag 
gressor; and finally 


of modern trade 


the stifling competition 

raised the pressure to the 
Now the 

Peace 


schools and 


explosive point; then the war. 


Armistice: but when and how 


And all th 


and 


is time, what of 


+ 
i 


edueation’ Go bhaek§ fiftv 


eneners 


years before the American Revolution, and 


} 


perhaps in all the 


you find in all Europe, 


wor d, one king and only one, busied with 
school children, 


Frederick William of 
hye ! bie ' 


teachers old 


he had two 


schools, 
Prussia ; 
Is army, with its giant Potsdam 
guards, six and seven foot men, kidnapped 
and the Prussian state 


before their 


from everywhert 

hundred 
erabbed 
William carved his initials on the army and 


the school, 


two 
Old 


schools. years 


time. erotchetty Frederick 


and like letters eut in the bark 


of a tree, the Hohenzollern brand grew un 


obliterated into the hugeness of greater 


Prussia and the prussianized German Em 


pire. American educators in the nine 


teenth and twentieth century, visiting the 
German schools, dimly perceived but little 
understood the shadow of the old monarch 
still educational 


covering the wonderful 








RN SCHOOL 
n } shadow I I fable 
pas I | s I n SO i l al 
te me back what I am telling vou 
& l da German eacner to Nis I riny 
l S ind d Krederick W im if | 
( Lid wal la ard wW ild hay 
| 1 a medal on tl ache 
German schools did not edueate ney 
trained. Edueation engenders freedom: it 
cultivates the power d habit of thinking 
on all questions and thinking to the end; 


it foste rs the Al 


participate freely in 


° ) 
one s own Career ana 


the common life of man. Only a demoe 


racy dare educate: and even democracies 


are vet far short of the courage of their 


An astounding vet almost unnoticed edu 


eational fact: the Prussian minister of 


education in 1841 banned the kindergarten 
from the kingdom! This is the very devil’s 


hoof of autoecracy betraying itself in the 


most unexpected place: why ban the kin 


Was it 


incurably 


dergarten ? not a German institu 


German name, 
Did it 


under 


tion with an 


which almost defies translation ? 


efforts to babies 


not eonfine its 
school age? Was it not the dream of a 


What 


gras its crime, that the mighty engine of 


harmless innocent pious enthusiast ? 


the Prussian government was. turned 
‘*eultusminister’”’ 


Yet 


the minister was absolutely correct, for the 


against 


it, that the royal 
should abolish it from its native soil? 
kindergarten in all its childlike innocence 
contained an antidote for Hohenzollernism ; 
His Excelleney probably would have ealled 
was freedom: the 


it poison. That element 


kindergarten, by its very name, was a place 


for children to 


spiritual nature; 


grow according to their 


the only school Prussia 


tolerate was one in which children 


could 
were trained on the Prussian model, which 


was vastly different from the spirit of the 


AND 
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least scl ling, for politics And Ame i 
must educate for polities: but, in God’s 
name, how differen ! The supreme ques 
tion s How? | S vrea moment ~ 
question big with fa W i ! fuesS 
nor fake an answe! inswer mus 

tl lvl l ind Wo! a 

task the best brains of America are nor 

TOO g od. Hlow s! Amer ‘an sSceli Ss 


© 


Americans for American polities $ 


edueate 


ained Germans for 


Surely not as Prussia t 


Prussian politics! But how? This is the 
ultimate key to our whole system and 
operation. If we fail in s, then success 
in the rest will be of less than no avail. for 


it will render our ultimate downfall only 
the more tragic—as in the fall of Germany 


First, we must sense the fact that this 


question is paramount, and that its answer 
decisive for all the rest. The 


1541 


in abolishing the kin 


will be 


Prussian minister in was absolutely 
correct and efficient 
just as the Prussian school 


1904 


Listen to me, so that you can t 1] 


dergarten, 


master in was right in shouting to 
his hovs ae 
me back what I am 
kindergarten was contrived to produce ex 


Prussian system did not 


telling you.”’ For the 
actly what the 
want and could not tolerate: and the Ger- 


man teacher was the tool of the German 


State would say 
hack 
Without 


centuries, 


for producing minds that 


whatever the government told them. 
omnipresent for 


1914, 


this teacher, 


three August, could not 


have been what it was, for the Prussian 
autocracy and the Prussian army could 
not have been what they were. So with- 


out a vastly different school system and 


teacher, America could not be what she 


is, and still less ean she attain to what she 


is to be: for great though our past may be, 
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trulv American. The Declaration ot In 


dependences announced to the wor! 1 the 
ost ambitious and idealistic political plan 

] I 
ever drawn: we have only begun to build 


the actual structure: the task of the Amer 
ool is to breed up the human ele 
nuts which shall enter into the ereation 
of the true American 

A beginning has been made in the 
schools as well as in the government: In 
1870, when England was first putting her 
and to public elementary schools the 
scientist Huxley proposed ‘‘an educational 
ladder, with its foot in the gutter and its 
top in the university, up which any boy 
might climb as far as his capacity and his 
ambition should lead him.’’ The public 
school System ol! the United States was the 
first approximation the world ever saw of 
this dream of Hux ey ’s That school SVS 
tem, reaching from primary grades to state 
universities, is the most democratic going 
concern in the world to-day—this In spite 
of whatever faults and weaknesses it may 
suffer from. It is significant that when 
the homeland of the kindergarten banned 
it, America took it up; and we must have 
eagerly carried its gracious influence up 
ward in our schools, so that the primary 
grades of our schools to-day have out 
stripped the rest of the system in their 
spiritual efficiency. 

Education is the discovery and fostering 
of the truest character of the growing in 
dividual. So the edueator of a nation has 
to divine and foster the deepest essence 
and nature of the people. What is Amer 
ica? This is the supreme question for 
every sincere and earnest teacher. With 
out some true and adequate realization of 
this great idea, no teacher can attain to 
any full performance of the task of Amer- 
iean education. For lack of this no learn- 





ing, no sk 


personaiitv W mpensat 
eases these may re ier 
positively injurious to tl ls 


ing the genuine American s 


ters ttle what branch oft 

that German school ster vas 
his ‘ Now listen to me! . 
lesson Regardless of the ! } 
consideration, the A erica Tea 


says ‘‘Now think clearly, honestly 
reso! itelv, modestly and do not 
stand by your conclusion a? Ss eu 
American intelligence. 

But how shall we edueate for 
in America? How did we make wai 
jilized the whole countrv, and 


7 , ' 
ali, the country Ss brains and heart 


the mobilization is well und 
great convention is part and pat 
so is the honest and earnest work o 
teacher in every schoolroom, and 
cere and devoted services of every 
trustee, and every citizen who cont! 
to educational progress, by vo 
A de) locracy must educate all its 
and the JoDp Is big enoug! to ta 
energies of all as we pool 
brains of the country to win tl 
must pool the brains of the country 
eate for democracy. 

Education is evervbody’s job, ju 
health. or rel] rion, or govern nt 
teacher is the critical point, quite 
as the physician and ministe 
man are in their field What 
ing to do about mobilizing brains 


critical point ? The worst feat 


present situation is not the injust 
hardship inflicted upon those u 
fession it is tl hopeless inal ty 


schools to bid for the first-class brai 


things are the bie-brained and h 
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1 individuals the teaching professio 
; ep} . « \ ny 1 spiritila ree oO 
ve or 1 rk and ( ot1o to 1 
caus In final ! irds Tf IS] SS 
nati looks ao ! ro \ ir} } 
the teacher pres et te ner is Tar 
ehind the lawver, the t} hivs 
lelan, the politician 
inanela i\ the ce alias Tih teacher 
are modest, and w Vs ( 
SO hye asks lo! 1 comp nsation Ww W 1] 
init ! Mm | ‘ a vy in deeenes 
and reaso} omfon nd ena lm to 
provide against s ss and incapacity 
and to llate a s le «4 ! 
or S Ola i an 1 SI] p 
HIS I ( ! His i 
llo I ‘) () one s ’ 
he Republic awakes to a 0 
( ll ane >? 1 ~ nil ( es 
hneeessity lov l ) ! } 1 
awakes tO 11S O i 0 o 
tT OW? ) 1 \( t 
er os Ve i?’ ) ( a) | rres Dy? 
Irily, I t ) ) } 
COM] is ) iT 1 \ lite 0 1 
Repu ana hie aL: tuity mad ) 
Lion o 1 if l LO oO \! \meric¢a S 
thie supreme ha moO 
Finan ally our de ! S al 0 ST \ 
ao not vish 1 ) ( OV O DO?! 1” 
mainly for = spiritu rewards. But ! 


ession we demand 


everyth ne Our bus 


ness Ss the Il 


portant: we are t] forever, | trust, 


rouch 
with ducking and deprecating: we are for 
done with eXCLUSeS or 


about he 


ever apologies or 


Wi will 
the 


evasions teachers, 


stand up and look the world in eve 


we will to the lawyer, the 
the the 


long America’s ‘little tin god’”’ 


Say physician, 


engineer, business man’’—too 
**Our job 
And if 


shall simply 


is more important than yours! 
he 
point to 


hesitates to admit it. we 


his children committed to our 
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i por Whose \ Tr’ SOLLIS ind aes ! S 

é ? supposed to VOrK But we our 
selves shall be very humb n the 
pres e of these ildren, who represent 
said e Grea iv, icher. the very Kingdon 
ol Heaven 

Incidentally, and aside, for ourselves as 


teachers, 1t 1S up to us to aster our JOD 
better 1 we expect the same prestige as 
the engineer, the phy Sicilian, tne lawyer 
even the business man, now enjoy. T] 


sugar maker determines the chemic: 


position of every single ear of limestone 
that comes to the actory, iuse nothing 
less than this ensur purity nd 


educator is ju beginning to treat his 
prone Vil same selentife care 
Ihe rorees once nobilize a vVnat 1s' the 
aim? Whither shall we move First. te 
insure a true vision of Ame) for every 
uunY \ erica 1 Ss 1s S rm i! } 
para ount Oly \ 0 t \ ( ! 
Ss { l‘o this OD. ( in pe tno 
s n ol ! wi in no ttall 
this tl rat S 4 oO ount No 1 + 
hye ro , 7 ist he 
Miacie I Ss, and 1 bre Te 1} ve} rou 
way at that Lhe n ki s tl s dead 
ood enoudcn vel TO be ent t ‘om the eourse 
of st vy to ake room for le vital and 
generous culture of true patriotis and 
how the hearts and minds of bovs and 


from the dead r 


girls \ ill wake moteness 


of irrelevant erudition to the issue of free 


dom and the principles of Americanism! 
We must find new and potent means to 

indoctrinate every schoolboy and girl with 

the 


Our long devotion to the 


love of liberty, equality, fraternity. 


idol of individual 


success is bringing us to the brink of ruin. 


Whether by accident or intent we have bred 
a citizenry who have in the mass refused 


to let politics interfere with business; we 


must breed a race who will understand 
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} Pe! ? poor OVS ‘ } ‘ } ! ) = S 
or = , Pac lents nal the i] F +} \ < r . 
, , 
~ ore ? l ous ana ess The (i h ‘ 
ri eid te } vot more I") ré tT ¢ o " ) 
5 T ! ! ratio and 0 ert ? ~ ) 
1 distorted 1 r wiews oO life cel f-interes tS . . 


oY t T ? a ! yn) ] preve nriry aesil ea) ) ? wa eT 
wa OnS LeTIN tion t has ldls of liberty is one w ) 1 rds of L 
i i al | q weTte The norent TO’ so the ( | ’ “4 7 t ‘ ‘ y ner 
oO?! sTrea na } S fa ‘ | TO SeTISE ws shal] 1! \) i 7 \ i IST 
ntey ’ } ys ; +] ‘ f 
“o l ‘ ,coF SS nm cits ‘ Ss ey l or ( eT \ o a 
We must renew our alleg anee to the mit mav } 1 s profits or rest! ; 
riginal charter of our natior the De ira eontrol over t } S s business It 
tion of Indene ndence our p ipils must IS @PASV TO Dy ove ot our I 0 en eine’ 
rye , +< , tig | hal vr) } +} } = ty + +} ; ; ; 
£ sn iTS poll ea Pp loOsonny Wi } The t 0 . S ‘ ry) ( a1 
ntelligence, and thrill to its humanistic of our lovalty 1 Preeco tself eomes 
idealism with their hearts ‘*No virtue Is when they propose to use 1 r lawful free 
safe that is not enthusiastic.”’ As in the do to do what e dislike or condemr 
1 ! 1: 1 1 
davs before the slavery conflict, so now Much use has beet ade of a well-meant 
avain we are heine tempted to ignore ¢ na Dut varcil tern : nares ner ent 
Uy | l 1erti a {rll ind | ! 


even to deny the challenge of that bold American ;’’ one is tempted to put nitrie 
document: to modify and seale it down in acid on any supposed sample in some suc 


the interest of expediency, comfort, pros ‘orm as: ‘‘Do you want 100 per cel 


perity, and such other inducements as the — the pe yple of America to enjoy life, libert 


tempter is wont to offer. It is well to and the pursuit of happiness, In some 
understand onee for all that the Declara degree comparable to your own situation? 
tion. unlike laws or even constitutions, is Will you refuse to profit personally at the 
not subject to amendment, but only to ful- cost of your city, your state, or your 
filment: it is the propheey and program of country, even though scores of others are 


If I am to be an American ny vision ‘oOmmon good - And s 





of my own individual private fortune must If you can ral k on thes test 

vield in brightness and power to my vision aspire, not indeed to 100 per t to 
of my country, free, happy, united, pros an honorable grade in that eter 
perous The 1 ioritv of our e¢itizens now denoted by the tern \ ! 

are habitually ‘‘absent without leave’’ in The school is under t 


the duty of politics: often they take a ing a false Americans inder 
shallow and pitiful pride in thus holding great hazar 
aloof. At the other extreme are the peri trut! Indeed t ! ry vreat natural 
odie revelations of respectable Americans — « 


prostituting polit al processes to their own nounece Ber ir and Aaron Burr, 
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and Jefferson Davis. Their sins. whatever 
thes 
America 


were, are sins that threaten 


how, devil is accustomed in 


angel of light, and 


all times to appear as an 
Is not verv dangerous when he comes in his 


own proper person. Our own twentieth 


eentury has tS own Treasons avalnst the 


country: they bear mostly the dollar mark, 


in one form or another: either in the us 
0 iti rie lis if oOuers or 
the ise oO ir} if lt to ain political 
ends It ‘ le SS vy to name speci 
men cases mr they ne to your mind 
In unhappy abundanee: ev ry state has its 
ow! I disvrace, and the nation 
1tS’ ! 0 ini l anv one has doubts 
let read Roosevelt’s autobiography, or 
t! rs But the scho vill find 
it hard indeed to deal with the sins of the 
ay t! ! ( we still live ind 
move n ti ist S 

Fortunately the most important processs 
iS not to x} t these or any other wrongs 
and ! rnation against them: it 1s 
rat ite 1 iken and enfiber in the minds 
of rowing American those positiv 
principles and ideals whieh will make hin 


Spurn Su tN deeds in whatever form they 


yrresent themselves. Economie and_ polit 
1 actors is otfen as not are nen 
of ¢ lent private character and char 


good ehureh 


Llow Many 


mie ers, d 1 husbands, loving fathers, 
~p iblie s rited townsmen, y elded to the 
lure of ‘‘cost plus 10 per ecent.,’* and liter 
ally robbed tf star-spangled banner? 


Saniuel Johnson said that patriotism is 
1. scoundrel”’: unfortu 


nat ly i s Too often the refuge of ali 


ood 


renee or 


man, who lacks either the 


the 


OLTHerwise 


intel] firmness to refuse to 


profit privately at the eost of the land he 
professes to love, and in a limited and 
half-seeing way, does love. 


all deference to educational opin- 


With 
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ion and practise, but with deep conviction 
grown deeper for now many years, I urge 
far greater attention in schools to our own 
ideals. We 
All the 


nourishe ad their 


must 


eulture anil 


| America better. 


Americean 


cvreat 


know actua 


peoples of the past nave 


youth on the sub historv and legends 


of their own race; the spiritual ancestors 


of the wl ole eivilize | world ta ight their 
cl dren nothing about otner peoples, hut 
filled their minds with the lore of their 


own have no desire to promote 


past. I 


narrowness or provineial sm. nor to 


fron the young American the 


other nations: on the contrary we need to 
rewrite our own history in the interest of 
truth and world-neighborliness: but our 
own national history and achievements 


our national ideals, we must 


and above all 
learn far better. 
‘“Who was Herodes Atticus 


acher of a high-se 


L- ] } 
asked the 
Class Col 
An erie 


was spent 


hool } story 


sisting of about twentv vounge 


hovs and girls: and some time 


in elaborating on that ancient 


Being invited to talk to the 


worthy 
class. I chose 
whether Lin 
was ever in Congress; Washing 
his F Address : 
Gould Shaw 


to question them, and asked 


] 


coin what 


ton said in arewell who 


Colonel Robert was: on all 


these questions in Ameriean not 


history 


one of the elass could give one single 


correct their minds were absolutely 


Not 


could give a hint as to the basie 


blank on the subject. one of them 
political 
contained in the Declaration of 


Yet 


ly unknown to nine hundred and ninety 


principles 


naependence. ‘oO onel Shaw. prob 
Independ Colonel S$ 


al 
nine out of every thousand Americans, is 
infinitely more worthy of attention than a 
Herodes Atticuses: 
the 

more value to 


the 


and the smallest 


Abraham 


dozen 


significant fact in life of 


Lineoln is of Americanism 


than two thirds of whole mass of 


ancient history which now forms so domi 
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rt if the high-school pabulu . the best } idgeme nts t ft world 
I must confess to an obsession for fined American freedom once for 


Abraham Lincoln. I would clear a wide I would not be a slave. s would 


space for him in the course of study, at master. This is m lea 
whatever eost. Lincoln is the very em- What differs from this. by 
odiment of true Americanism: he felt It the differenc — 
, : | he red n } ] » he ex- 
nis soul, fe liv ad it in his ine, n ex grasped, w +} his remarka ne 
nded 31 ha slaare ’ ‘ | . » 
pounded it in the clearest thought and greatest lesson of modern times 
ot ‘ ut + , itieal | " Or 
ras vet Known 0 ol} Cal discussion ' 
l : | learned bv the great mass { 
low strange that it should have been left 
esp | ~ } | 
Englishman to write the first Lincoln 
x Rr: , ae a ‘ , i , 
y: John Drinkwater’s Abraham Li 
and must n forw irs 
adishgured as it S with naive sole 
doen iS ; S | . 
, . . Q i 
- } 1) , 
. ] 4 Ol = : i De = ' : 
sweant \ e! ts eet nh admiration 
' stormy pres I : 
is S not r’ Se ¢ a prophet being not : 
. J08 ' 
thout honor except ? nis own Ce ntry Wi Guill . 
‘ 
| t retorm oft out irricu | need | c*¢ ~ ? \s 
so | tté rly iS a rst rie sure let is devoti 
ty + ES S ] atte ntion 4 S «11S ? f ~ 

First American I muuld have ever the Republi Would to ¢ 

rs d nT seinating stor S These t < , | hy 

s 1iness and hu nity his patience ecue ead mnt ! ( i 

5 e 0 en and women and child veneration now rullt t 

— ; . ] } : — Car ly ‘ 

S erey Oo animals, Nis odesty i l ( ll ertainl Ss) 
humor, his scrupulous conscience, his en bes 1 1 ‘ | 
Tire ovableness : I would have the hovs Son) } | ‘ in’ 

| ] fad 1} all ge 4] ’ . 

ad gris ed StTtlil more on Al 0 these Not for nen 
and add his passionate devotion to clear fine the att f Amer 
, ] | + 
t nking and trutl his magnani ity ) S Amer ’ , c | 
ene es his Sell moringe dev Tio To t made +} . yi} 

4 ¢ 4 nil } 4 
nterests Oo} nis Intry ana 1 he ‘ f fre ‘ ry r? 
SeS or vy] eh } stood | e young me 4 
is culn y 
and women, ab tT me t] riont nad ; 
) — . ~s : da\ Old S ) vaS , 
luties of citizens! ip, shou d hecome | rl | fi 
?? 17 vy ’ ~ ~ 
, , : na l 
T his poutiea standards practis na . 
nist PS T { st 

, . . . | 7 | 
ideals: this in itself would involve a libera 

. : , . = i » thal Al I i sn 
education in American history, for all our 

: 4 ] no man in a I 
earlv historv foeused in the great conflict , 

i: OAs ' ‘ (sree r i ! ’ 
of the 60’s. and our present flowed out d Gn & Sas 
of it. graduate 0! ss 

+ . ; . + wttar > . } ] h on scl n 
Out of his great utterances can be made : 
“17 ° . } ati erate \ ? 
a very bible of Americanism and a gospel and conjuga 
} . ‘ —_ ‘ ror a ; ‘ 1) . 7 ? 
of liberty; and a fitting commentary can Siimmet ; , 
: oo { 


be compiled from the admiring verdicts of death of 








heritage w e At Greeks left to a 
times me 

The greatest of all figures, Jesus h Ss if 
S “al Loo ttle know! ( l ittel! 1\ 
Sad that m ns know his in ! 
sar ege, and even sew \ ve 
thie Vpl a i St! i i il na , ll 
qaav scnool, have the most m rana ol ! 
aISto! ed NM ) l iall ta 
facts eoncerning a) I Mian \ 
W suit His work and message democracy 
i! The true 7 ~ \\ Lid ’ \ y* \ at ’ 
orn. and her \\ iid hav I ) ey 
eclaratiol f Ind e announcing the 
equality or me is su 

Edu n for p s must reach all tl 
way from the sky-heights of ideals dow) 


eommonest 


routine in the school. The teacher without 


the ideals will eertainly fail in the details 
in Spite of all th technique in the world 


} 1] 


the teacher with the ideals will almost a 
ways have some success without technique 


but of course full efficiency 
1? 


by combining ideals with technical skill. 
The school will have to do more to train 


Its puplis toward political thinking. I am 


; . 
ieS and perus that 


not unaware of the obstac 


lie along this path: even now almost every 


university in the land is under suspicion 


among certain classes of people who con 
fuse sociology with socialism and mistake 
an exposition of faets concerning syndica 
ism with advocaeyv of the program of the 


favor of either 


i wee Wes 


a question which 


Pr ypagand 1 in 
side of divides the body 
politic can not in the nature of things be 
required or even permitted in the universa 
public school. Happily the main business 
of education for American citizenship is 
not teaching the young what they shall 
think on any question, but rather teaching 
them how to think and fostering the habit 


and capacity of thinking on all questions, 
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T tT rn ng thes I ow! ra na CO? iS ne 
ana la ra qingiy ne prodbiem 
i i structior this held for vat S 
yrades } seho S readv | ne s 
STU worked if n many p es, WIT 
if an\ Sel 1S ad tT ] or t 
[It is too larg » be dealt w het 
iam ? } T f 
GemMo ic \ I » J i is 
the reeent war as the Cy Wat 
surrendered for the time ! me 
1 , 
our bill of meht ind gave almost absolute 
Nowe) nto th hands Ff th, execut 
, 
No peop thus tar nav Heel apie ft 1D 
tie tu pr r ot 11} rty irom the view 
nt f | tor t} . ’ mntinl ] aahé 
pp Ol LISTO! nere S a Ppa l aou 
_ . The task 
whether any people ever can ask ( 
i +) + . } +} 
Amer? Cah equea on S f LDL¢ ne per ) 


of America to pay 
The first element in the price is intell 


but it is intelligence w 


gre nee: 


£ 


an academic vacuum, remoté 


erete affairs, nor in the far-off and unre 
lated past, but rather in the problems 


which confront us her 


. h! > » l - + 1] +, 
problems are rien enouen mn incereetua 
rantent na } ) , vlan + noao the 
eonten and human Value » engag 
best mental powers of mankind. rhe 
scho s the chief ageney for creating sue} 


1Tite Irene | peculiar 
( aa rac\ ~ ¢ fu 4] ( red if y 
must possess and exereise this type { 
Tl ther element is harder to nam 
s loyaity, or patriotism, or characte! i] 
by its truest name, the love of mankind 
W thnout this, intelligence is useless or 


worse than useless. The thirteenth chapter 
f the First Epistle to the Corinthians is 


“Though | 


men and angels, if | 


still true: speak with the 


tongues of have not 


love, lam nothing.’’ The young American 


must learn the reciprocity of rights and 


duties, and the mutual character of human 


relations. To the clear thinking of old 
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DISTRIBUTION AND GROWTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
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thousand attend 
LS¥O, 


inereased to twelve; in 1900, 


to twenty-eight; in 1910, to fifty-five; and in 


1915 there were sixty-seven pupils attending 


everv one thou 


the publie high schools 


+} 
SCrLoOols 


sand attending the 


In 1880 there were tw students attending 


} 


college for every ne thousat d attending the 


public achools of the stat In 1890, the 
number had doublee 1900, there were 
eight; 1910. the number was eleven; and 
in 1915 there were twelve pupils attending 
the colleges he state for every one thou 
sand attending the pu schools of the state 
During the quarter of a century beginning 
1890 and ending in 1915 there was an in 
er ( of 5O per ce t e ent met! ot ( 
pu . f t] tate The enrolment of 
the pul cl | x s incere ised er (D0 per 
cent., and during s same period the « 
eges had a nerea f 480 per cent in their 
- ceil 
| rt Der f stud = t t 
hig ( | teacher decreased fron ent 
6] n 1890 to twenty-four in 1915, while th 
average number students to each public 
gvh school inereased from forty-nine in 1890 
t e hundred and eleve 1915. This is 


of udents t ; h publie high schoo! \ 
S ir increase in t number of students 
to each sel durit the next quarter of 
century is a problet t t be under-es 
mated. 

The inereas e number students 
taking advantage of the publie high schools 

the ite is more obvious when we cor 
sider that ISSO there was e student in 
these schools out f every 1,425 persons 


$75; in 
1910, 


there was 


out of every 
every 195 
120: and in 


school for 


1S9O, one 
out of persons ; in 


1915 


every 95 


1900, one 
one out of everv 
one child in high persons 
in the state. 

In 1885, 


tending the public high schools were boys and 


10.5 per cent. of all students at- 


59.7 per cent. were girls. In 1900 the ratio 


the boys and 61.6 per 


; . 


was 58.4 per cen for 
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the girls. and in 1915 the number 


cent and the 
of the tota 


of boys had grown to 46.7 per 


gris composed but 53.3 per cent. 


enrolment 


In 1890 there were 1,556 pupils graduated 


from the public high schools of the state and 


later the total number 


+ 


a quarter a century 
14,128 number 
1 ent 


rr 1915 exceeded the tota enro 


of graduates was The 
graduates fi 


ment of the 


by almost three 


} 


schools tor the year 
Not only had th 


grea 


high 
thousand 
number of graduates increased 
the percentage of students gradu iting had 


creased approximately 5 per cen 


[In 1900, according to the Census Report 
but 49 per cent. of the total populat . 
in cities if S000 population or 1 re. and the 
supplied Ay per cent. « f a the studentea 
tending the public high schools. Ten year 
later 61 per cent. of the total | : 

ving in cities of 8,000 popu n em 
vet the su] plied only 52 per cent. £ the hie 
school enrolment The de le from 1900 
1910 marks the opening of a very large nu 
I th ~ 


t ns | stern thracits i ie! ! i d } 
enter » bituminous sectior A caref 
study of the annual reports of the cou 
upel ntendents to tl state superinte d 
shows that t inthracite portion of the st 
was much more active in the eat develo; 
ment of publie high schools. Almost 15 p 
cent. of a the sel s established ir 


and 1! cl 
vear 1910, were established pri rr to 1871 a dd 


in the bituminous region only 8 per et 


the schools had been established prior to t 
same year. The next ten years, i 
anthracite region, produced 14 per cent. 0! 


the schools, and 15 per cent. in the bituminous 


region. The period from 1880 to 1890, whie 


included the year the high school law of tl 
state was enacted, shows 42 per cent. of th 


schools for the anthracite region established 
and 39 
The following decade produced 23 per cen 


for the eastern portion and 31 per cent. for 


per cent. for the bituminous sectio! 
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Vest > Whi ‘ per i tr } 
‘ ‘ , - ’ f ‘ wi 
110 s ys vy 3S yp ee t ror he 


~- - } ‘ s! i , & 
anthracite region and 7 per cent tor th ; ' 


nous district. All the citv high seh 
° I S is 
established prior to 1890 
“essary 
1890. just three vears after the i 
* d \\ s ean 


shing high schools in all cities and \ 


izhs rganized int rd had be ‘ clin 
sed, here were 121 sue! eities | , 4 
hs in the state. The records show th , 
ent f ma m I t} ror £14 
r of high s » at thin time Alt y 
F v her n , <a on entit | y. 
| } © = reve 2 that ’ 5 " 
{ p wi re f +4 = ms 
ge at the expe e pul 
| re read ne ! d { f 
I) Soo t! hig ac} | eu' at ' 
I ed s4 aistr = It a3 TF t 
= hu + 1 sig { mane ne 
ma vn to have a h = | 
ging rebuke to its citizen f it did 1 se Ss 3, a 
' ch a wi The nunther of ess 
nere ( ve ray 1 Llowe I 
great I eC ¢ b shi ' 
I 
‘ } s came more definit wie 
int 1 ! t prescribed cou a , 
f 1d It w deserved poli ind . 
Ii heg yy f the ter contr S + 
¢ the teaching body of theese a 5 thee ° 
i State super 1 inspec N Mex 
H. B. Weavi ” " 
"19 T) Sy 
} ( I’ 4 


Dr. Davin S. Hint, president of the uni a 
ear i ll ‘ 
( iS issued a s 1 ¢ , >} hye . ery . 
> e rv means 
It is a fact that ¢} . - ippropriat ¢ and ’s 
$Q together wit the pr ed . Sen j gt next 
is 1} ging to the stat ersit . lersta y 
sufficient to ma iin tft st ersit eve t ily » 8 t 
ts resent basis ! ta 
The ard of regents th stat vers ea 
sed that during the past vear all indebtedness 
= wer la feels that efficiency should 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 3 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO ins 








‘ ! ‘ | ding 
ld to K nd mu 
1¢ ‘ t | o 


given 1 the ve lliding I 
house ed $300,000 for the additior 
wricultur I 11 t { th l tte 
S275.000 The | se committee ; rwanece f 
the addition to Kedzie hall, housing t 
catet 1 the printing plant, 1s $150,000 
Whille tl enate Col l tent wwance 1s $125 
000. On land the senate allowed more n 
the house, $65,000 as against $52,000, 

(he original bill reported by the senate 
committee omitted any provision for enlarg 
ing the agricultural building This aroused 
strongly the alumni and other friends of agri 


eulture in 


ria 


need for ti 


f President stron representa 


e made as to tl e build 


Lions wer i¢ 

ing that it has been restored by the committee 
to the budget, though the amount is somewhat 
less than was sked by the institut on 


In addition to the changes in the figures f 


buildings tl house committee allowed $700, 
OOO a ear for salaries, which is somewhat 
more than the present payr ll and consider 
ibly more ft ! s allowed | the senate 
The house . boosted the maintenance 


figures trom S&278.000° to SHOOL000, ar d the 
ippropriations§ te re} rs rom Sd50.000 to 


SOO O00 


THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS IN IOWA 


Tue University of Iowa Servic Bulletin 
avs 

The shortage in trained teachers is t confined 
to any single subject or group of subjects, though 
juite naturally it is most keenly felt in the newer 
groups of subject-matter organized in this state in 
recent years, such as home economics, agricultur: 
manual arts, commercial subjects, and the more 
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ites for higher degrees, | 
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ositions. The committer 
relatively small fraction of 
ing for cooperation. It is } 
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who are worthy to be id ; 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL SUMMER COURSES FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 
rue Harvard Summer School for 1921 wil AND PRINCIPALS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
, OF CHICAGO 


on Tuesday, July 5, and continue, as | 
ial. for six weeks The plans for the scho ° 
e been revised and enlarged and it will , fe : 
ng the summer quarter, 121, t 
reafter be known as “ The Summer Schoo! 
se ‘ : ; super fey a te nd 
Arts and Sciences and of Education” and - 
. | fully considered. In order 
be conducted under the joint supervision ; 
: ‘ quately for supervisory theers tf d 
the taculty of arts and sciences and thie , 
fe : Lf ta —_— ] 9 > 
evels ra gy and expel 
v oT educ tio! ] 
irses ded I 
\] ut thirt ‘ irses I educ it? be 
| 4° aed sul t 
c n during the coming sesslo!1 nd for the } 
| rder ’ 1 rk 
mie they I i iy eoul ted t irds thie 
| | anol in © e 4 - 
I] \ d aegre ot Masts ot Educ t I 
; ‘ : I = ud l f ) = i I tr 
\ g the visiting teachers in charge oO! 
: ha eX riv t l 
” irses will be D Frank W. Bal 
t rs l i 
yperinte! lent . a ols n Washingto 
|) ( J J M ihone stats superviso! I 
) ng ros » “| i 


D. Kingslk superintendent of high s Is 
wie atin hh Ow ee ‘ ‘ 
dmaster of the Park School at Baltimore, wn 7 eat BS. 2 on Be: See _ 
has recently been chosen headmaster of pT ane 4 \ © 
New Country Day School at Chestnut Carte its 
1] \ A a \ 
Other visiting lecturers who will give Har a. Dr. J. F. B t 
rd courses this summer includ Wi ! P Ss I | H. C, M 
L. Westermann, professor of history at ‘ \ strative Manag s 
nell: Edwin Greenlaw, of the Universit t Paul ©. St 
North Carolina, one of the leading southern The Teaching Staff, Supe t E.1 
fessors of English; Frederick Palmer, Jr... Ee 
‘ iministratiol i S ervis 
pre fe ssor of physics at Have rford; | rans ‘Sut ‘ Dr =| ints “ a . 
Avde lotte, protessor ol English at the Massa The Junior College, Dr. I \ K 
chusetts Institute of Technolog Leo R The J High S S 
Lewis, professor of music at Tufts Edward Stetson and Dr, L. V. Koos 
G. Spaulding, professor of philosophy at The Administra Supervis 
Princeton; and A. J. B. Wace, director of Schoo Dr. W ' >. Tra 


the British School at Athens. 
Among the Harvard teachers who will 
on the summer school staff this year are: Pro- 


fessor Charles H. Haskins, dean of the gradu ts : ‘| 
The Psychology of Elementary and of > lary 


he Industrial Edueation, Assistant I 


ate school of arts and sciences; Professor Edueation, Dr, Charles 


Henry W. Holmes, dean of the graduate Typo Psychology and Treatment of Ex 
school of education; Professor Clifford H. Children, Dr. Guy T. Busw 

Moore, chairman of the committee on instruc The 
Copeland, who Defective Ch 


tion, and Professor Charles T. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY AND DR. ANGELL 
Mucu of the time of the Yale corporation 
on March 12 wa 


Dr. Angell with reference to his plans for the 


immediate 


s taken up in ¢ mferring wit! 


future. He asked the advice of 


the corporation as to his acceptance of alumni 


be en 


pouring in upon him from Yale alumni asso- 


dinner invitations, scores of which have 


eiations all over the country. The following 


vote was ] 


Dr Ang s re t ga s fo ( ! oi 
’ S ¢ + } g ivie + « 
nt t he ext ! rsitv vear ti 1 i ra 
un t . xcept the s 
a i New \ he Western | ra 
) ) | S g i | i linner 1 his 
I ( home cit ( y 
| preside elect | so aecepted in 
Vita ! oO speak informally at the Yule News 
dinner on March 21, when the heads of th 
most representative student organizations art 


to be present. 


Mrs. Hadley are arranging 
to give a reception to the president-elect and 
Mrs. Angell in the Yale Art 
Wednesday, May 4. 


faculty and all 


President and 


School on the 
evening of 
members of the graduating 
invited, in addition to repre- 
New 


The question as to the 


students will be 


sentative citizens of Haven. 


time of President 


Angell’s inauguration has been left to the 


decision of President Hadlev and Dr. Angell. 
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College and Scientine Nel 


was in the heartiest sympathy with the id 
of Yale and felt that Yale's opportunity 1 
tional educational leadership was 


splring one. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Professor Frank AypeLotre, of the M 
chusetts Institut f Techr ov. has bee 
elected president of Swarthmore 
sueceed Dr. 
tte is a teacher of English and is An 


Joseph Sw 


‘retary for t Rhodes trustees 
Dr. Ricuarp F. Sct Zz, protessor 
the I) versity rj W; . ot . is 1 


elected president of Reed ¢ ege, Port 
Ore., to succeed Dr. William 7 
December. Dr. Sehol will beg 


Reed Colleg Apr 


signed in 
s work at 
Potter Bextor, formerly presid 
of Vermont. has been elected 
president of the Uni 


Dr. GUY 


f + » - 
versity he Philippines 


Masor-GenerRAL Leoxnarp Woop will be non 


inated as provost of the University of Pennsy!] 


Vania at the next meeting of the board 
} 


trustees, to be he ld on March 21. It is said 


s election at the following mee g 


that hi 
assured. 
Board of Edueatior 


Hayward, Mrs. 


Frost th 


Tue New York City 
has elected William R. 


S. Forsythe and Robert J. 


( rract 


three ad 
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der 
v 4 d Exa 
L. Hervey | : x 
ay 7 it x d of 
s r F. H. Nickers ‘ M 
M ted the su tend 


intv super lent Cerro Gordo ¢ i! 
sue 1 Fred D. Cram, who goes t 
xtens divis f the Lowa State Te 
( eu 

Tromas C. Mitier, former st: supel 
tendent of West Virginia, who has been pr 


normal school 


ars, has resigned, to accept 


| t" f West Virginia, at 
} . . 2 
1) Epwarp Capps, American Minister , ; 
‘ s d ID 
Greece, retired from his post on March 13 and 
} 
return to America within a mont] Dy 
. . . wy 
Capps, wl s professor of Greek at Princeto 
S ( 
{ versit ss intimate gras] 
( | ] t ty no I » Pr > 
Treen I rs, KnOowlng ‘ l I 2 pre 
1 cust s thoroughis ts 
‘ S | 


‘inted di 


Haran, who has taug! 
of Indiana, I] 


©. dx 


ve rsities 


Penn 


at She price rdstow 


Department 


IND SOCIET) 


4 ‘ 
Sout \ 
ted | ‘ . 
me ( I S 
Lt mod I 
= ) | 
bee app ad 
This proj 1) 
t} Phe Cy 
? a 

! sider S 


"  fessors for H 
f wy Profe 


~ City, Dr. J H 
edu 


ind Minne sota, has been appointed director vas I . , 
of the bureau of educational tests and meas for th dis 
urements established by the Idaho State De strative pr 
partment of Edueation at Lewiston Stat su Th S 
Normal School. principals d pr 
Tue Teachers College Record states that be held four tin 


Dr. C. T. Loram, Ph.D. (¢ 


‘olumbia 1918), has 
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President, G. L women held nnection with tl 


Bn n, Norther stat Normal, Marquette; f the department f superintendence 





C. L. Phelps, Ishpeming, vice-president, | Ir is reported in Sch the tea 
W. F. Lewis, Northern Normal, Marquette, in the Bushwick High School, New York ¢ 
etary-treasure! e started a movement t raise a fund 
Ami the spe n g of fast pipe I > mel to D 
RB Phy Edu Q ; Frank Rollins rst princip: f the 
n charge, of M 


r? moTrTressor Py adi ] ( ilrman has di id d ne cost ff t re 
ded nto four parts. The fa ik is 

IN tl scl t educatiol tf the summer ses : : 
85.000, while the student od f the sch 


Lent, superint lent of schools « yulut ; 
A IN ’ : . ; ; , S1.000 Or its allotment the Taculty 
. . ] d ther pr ] ems <« f : . 
: ? raised to date $2,650 The alumni SS t 
¢ | t ~ re aT tT 
has started work on its quota An I 
\\ I it sort C1 nna W 
('y ‘ fret asiatant t the s Is « 
. ir + t; , vu 7 rifthny 
| 4 I the committer M s | innk \ 
3) ‘ g nar. Superint | 
MN , I 3 : (Clement. secret Miss Bert} ( eC! 
(‘har ss adison se! S 
, : treasurer, with George M. Failion, Miss 1 
‘ ‘ ! wil nistrat n ane SCTLOt 
E. Briggs, Philip FE. MeCaffre Miss A 


Dr. J. L. Meriamu, fessor of school super assistants. 
vision at the University of Missouri, spent Tue Eighth Annual Convention of Sel 
men’s Week will be held at the Universit; 


week f Mareh lecturing in Calitornia. Hi Pennsylvania, Philad phia, fron April y to 9 


aa cs ed ru = Tene ners it sa . . . _ 
P er Pied E | IN a decision, state-wide in effect, the Cour 
rancisco, oeTKeley, amont, *resno, : » = : : : ‘ 
: of Appeal of New York, on March 1, held t 
Angeles and San Diego Hy also addressed thi . , 4 . 
! the education law does not take from 
udents of the state normal schools at Fres: _ . ' , 
ugh councils and boards of estimate the right 
nd San J .and the Southern Branch of thi ope : ' 
econeurrent supervision over school salary 


State University at Los Angeles. He spoke , dl a aes 
penditures. The decision of the court was 


hefore the University Club of San Dieg Phe 


' 


é‘ aye the ease of the City Council of Buffalo against 
f Mr. Meriam’s lectures was “ ¢ d : sees ; ; ; 
the Board of Education of that city. 


ii¢ . | +} J ] sermoninm ” O as ont | . 
ite an le sen | curriculum, several days - : ; 
were spent inspecting the Francis W. Park r it Vermont hous V4 representatives 
. . : . , S feate he hil ecen te » state 
School at San Diego, where five of Mr. Mer- as defeated the bill, presented by the sts 
° . bos . f » »¢ tion Vv ic oO le ave ro 
iam’s former students are teachers. ird of educa n, which wou 1 have | 
vided a teachers college to be conducted as ) 


. ’ — 
LOFESSOR EpGar JAMES Swirt, head of th > —- : - 
Proressor Ep _— rt, head of the part of the University of Vermont. 
department of psychology and education in ; ; 
¢ ies i : i A pitt has been introduced in the Delawar 
Washington University, will lecture on edu- : me : 
legislature providing for a new board of seven 


Baal 1 +] 
cational psvehology in ne summer session ot » -_ . % mer 
Ps. ' ' members for Wilmington, in accordance witl 


the University of Cahfornia. the recommendations of the survey experts 1! 
Miss Loveen Patter, dean of women at the charge of the recent survey. The bill pro 

University of Cincinnati, died of pneumonia, vides for a board to be elected at large in , 

on March 7. She beeame ill when at Atlantic June, and to take office on June 30, after th 


City attending the conference of deans of terms of the present members expire. Three 
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didates will serve for four vears and four nearly so fast as the total state appropria s. 
two vears. The board will be called the The Iniversity ’s percentage sha the state 
Board of Public Education of Wilmington, ro ee eee Oe y t st rs 
7 go. The Educat I ; 


1 the members will act without pay. 


state superinté 
fue Philippine Bureau of Education has  Poebruary. shows ¢ a 

i for ninety-five American school teacl tions for the state 1 ; 

{ ppointed for the next scl l year t it i I g i 


Department Fightv | ] school teachers $ $14,829,087 2) this a ‘ 
ries ranging from $1,500 to $1,600, and 15 A $2,402 din 
ers trained in elementary work as model Sa. ae . satan ’ 
: 126, show r th . : ! 
t ng teachers r as normal instructors ry 
. 8.8 per cent f th I rat , 
fessional subjects, are also wanted at sal 
f the ait } + 6 ‘ 
- ranging from $1.500 to $1,800 An add 
uy iY pi, ° I } a dk reased 4 ry ’ her ’ 
bonus ot 15 per eent. 18 1 v be ng paid wi) the , . \ 13 row gy wit 
teachers and transportation from place ther needs of the state. thev ha net by a 
ppointment to the islands is furnished. A decreasing shar the state ne Th 
vear contract is required. Appointments versity appropriation has been a decreasing burder 
be made by the Bureau of Insular Affairs, in comparison with other demands 
Washington, District of Columbia, and full he total state appropriation, as shown above, 
. > has nereased is er ¢ 3 1O1] ‘ ¢ ¢ 
rmation can be had from that office. _ a 
to the niversity has i eel ¢ ‘ n th 
> +] . R.) = 9 tha - , 
More than $2,500,000 is bequeathed to pub same period 
ustitutions in the will of Mrs. Elizabet The grand total of taxes levied for all purposes 
Milbank Anderson, of New York City. The in Illinois in 1915 was $124,8153,482. Out of « 
Memorial Fund Association, founded by her, dollar the university got two and one twentiet] 
ves $1,500,000. Her total gifts to this o1 cents. In 1919 the tot sum of taxes levied wa 
. t rm : ) = 4 +} 
zation amount to $8,000,000. The associa $109,081,361 U 
has made many charitable gifts, som 6 —* 


ent ones being $100,000 for the aid of Ser NEBRASKA'S state 1] ntend 
children and $50,000 to the Hoover Fund — schools has been changed from a two-year t 
the Suffering Children of Europe. Mrs. a four-year office, with a salary change from 
(nderson requested in her will that the offi $2,000 to $5,000 per year by a constitution 


rs of the association change its name to the umendment adopted by the peopl Phe Kar 









Milbank Memorial Fund. To the Children’s sas State Teachers Ass tion isking 
A d Soci cy, for the developme nt of the (‘on people that the Ol ice ¢ f state superinter de nt 
Valescent Home at Chappaqua, Mrs. Andi rsol be appointive rather t} il elective ar d that 
eft $100,000. This home was founded by Mrs. the salary be raised from #5,000 to $6,000 per 
Anderson, who gave to it land and buildings. year. 

Her total gifts to the Children’s Aid Society rar local teachers’ organization at Mont 
amounted to about $1,000,000. Mrs. Anderson  gjjir N 
eft $40,000 to Barnard College, of which sh property comprising a building and land, in 


vas a trustee and vice-president of the board. the center of the city at a cost of $31,000 


J., has recer tls purchased a piece 


Ix regard to the $10,500,000 the University The building, which solves the problem of 
f Illinois is asking for the next biennium, satisfactory living accommodations, provides 


President David Kinley has made the follow- rooms for thirteen teachers. It also serves as 


ing statement: club headquarters for the teachers of the city. 


We have been asked, properly, why so much? Tue Board of Education of Denver, Colo 


The university appropriations have not increased rado, has adopted and put into operation a 
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new ilar’ schedu e which adds over half a te assume, in realty, as they have 

ck ars to the sel | b idget and W ic uss imed in speculation, a degree ot res} 
is based on the principle that teachers with — sibility for the civie appreciations and ide 
equivalent ability, training and experience as well as the insights of these pote 
should | paid the same salaries whether  vyoters? To leave all these students to 
they teach in high school, junior high schoo] discipline of experience and maturity 
or clementary scho« cause of their possible inability to form 


| = sum of $1.000.000 in two wifte of $500, de pendent judgm«: A under impart 
teaching.” onl . as the writer cee 
006 each, has been added to the resources eaching,” would be, as the writer sees 


ava ible for the new schoo of medicine and evade in large part, the responsibilitie ° 
dentistry of the University of Rochester. The public-school service. 

donors are Mrs. Gertrude Strong Achilles and We can all agree that the public-sel 
Mrs. Helen Strong Carter, daughters of the eacher is the servant of truth.” But 1 
ate Henry A. Strong, who died in Rochester the beginnings of civ ition it has beer 

in 1919 B the terms of the gift, the whole evitable that policies of collective actior 
ines wit te and ee ta atienata © | political, as well as many other, spheres 
clinical hospital as a joint memorial to the %¢tion have had to be projected, if not in d 


} ° ] iu - 
“m Henry A and Helen Phoebe Strong. , at least in halt-lights. Apart Tron 


lessly “what will probably be the best ( 


right) in the long run.” The best ans 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE _ 20. obtainable to these questions give 1 
THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES not the “truth” as Pilate or scientists n 
To THe Eprror or Scnoot Ano Society: The desire it, at least the best possible equ 
issue between Professor Davidson and myself of truth as a basis of social action. 
as to freedom of teaching (Scuool AND Society has alwavs had to live bi 
Society, Mareh 5) arises in part, probably, twilight grasp of ethical and other s 
tron ne use of tl \ as social sciences in ilues In some but eve! et o7 ns 
he article referred \l ticle rea dealt reas we can 1 substitute scientifie insig 
with civie education in high schools—in which but it is certainly “a counsel of perfection 
the social sciences are means, not ends. The to urge yet that “ indoctrination aceomplis 
debate (with Professor Scott Nearing) out of nothing of final value either to society 
which the article grew was obviously designed individual.” Does that mean that societs 
to give very inclusive definition to the social thus far achieved nothing of rth? |] 
sciences as the teaching of these might involve tainly it is on the basis of indoctrinat 
the freedom (and, of course, the obligations almost exclusively that we have _ hereti . 
no less) of teachers in high schools. lifted ourselves towards the light politic 
Does not Mr. Davidson interpret the prob philosophically, religiously, and in no sn 
lem too exclusively, first from the standpoint part industrially and educationally. No 
of the teacher of the mature and _ highly ean now, of course, defend blind indoctri1 
selected students found in university classes, tion; but that is certainly not the point he 
and second from the standpoint of a definition at issue. 
of the” social sciences ” that is hardly practic As suggested in the origi ul paper, we net 
able as yet? We may not overlook the fact inductive studies here. Is the Monroe D 
that fully half of all America’s children will trine right (or true)? The beliefs justifvi 
soon be giving one or more years to hig! capital punishment? Prohibition? Wor 
school attendance. We must not forget that suffrage? Vivisection? Free secondary ed 


within four to eight years thereafter all of eation? Protective tariffs? Representativ: 


l 


these e Voters, Are the pub ic schools government ¢ Yet in ref rence to a These 
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ems our potential citizens must soon 
2288 attitudes and beliefs. 
The supporters of capital punishment, for 


xample, would contend that “for humanity 
he long run” or for humanity 
Amerieans now, or for the law-abiding 
ens of New York, or for Brown in this 
it is best that certain types of offenders 


know for 


") @ 


be executed. But when can we 


certain whether their beliefs are true 


e meantime we must act—with increasing 


fforts to get accurate knowledge of values 


here we can. And in the meantime we must 


iin our young to act in their turn—accord- 


ne to the best and in 


g light that experience 
net and our education can give. 


Using Mr. 


‘ently acquired sinister implications in the 


Davidson’s phrase, and ignoring 


public- 
* hired 


and civie 


rd, it can be 
hool 


replied that every 


teacher is and ought to be a 


pl ypagandist ” of the best moral 


ies that we know to-dav—and by we is 
meant, of course, the American people di 


rected in democratic fashion, as to 


truly 


vert action, by that majority to whom we 

ve, at least temporarily, entrusted directive 
esponsibilities. Davip SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSI1 


MORE EDUCATION OR JUST MORE YEARS? 
Massachu 


_ - “ 


RELATIVE to the bill before the 


setts legislature making sixteen vears stead 
f fourteen the minimum age limit. may it 
t be well to trv to f recast just how this 
scheme is going to work out? Undoubtedly 
the dvoeates of this new i irs n I r I 
re educatio But will the new law result 
an actual raising of the lev: f attair nent 
or of culture, or of intelligence, or of any 


thing else? Just why the legislation? A 
ther who has sent his son to school until the 

boy is fourteen, has perhaps done so with « 

siderable self-denial; still it is obviously ne 


that the boy be educa 
ments in order that he may be a good 
But beyond this. should the state ¢ mmpel ? A 
boy needs an education in order truly to live 
is cultural 


as well as to make a living; but thi 


with an 


it 
may ictually eounteract the el nfl ‘ t 
means to Toster Pupils er irteeT I t 
be treated as children. And pupils beyond 
this age, if compelled to go to scho by 
their bad example, dk no end tT hari n 
iowermng the standards tor those ! ild 
otherwise go to school for a purpose 


After all, Is If not true that any fat agre 


requirement is an unsatisfactory arrange 


ment’ Even fourteen means sixth-grade work 
to one pUDI ‘ ind high se} oo] grraduat ol ls 


another. Ws 


purpose 


uld not a standard of ttainment 


serve the more fully / 


A minimum attainment may be well defined 
i nd s} ould be at termi ed hy the recommel da 


tion of the principal together with a test 
d ted | the ¢ county, state, « national 
de parti nt of education This w l prov ! 
! ntive for good serious v nd ild 
be inspiring; whereas the present age require 
ment is as deadening to the pupils as it 1s 
stupid on the part of those responsible for i 
Those educators who have actual school-1 
experience know that the older boy who co 
to school, driven or bribed | s fat d 
not do himself justice; he vasting his tir 
nd making s vork less eff 
others But how much ™ Ss the “ 
that bn \ whe sft home I luence . =f ( 

s continuing at school / 

The present condition e unsat 
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titution with the regular university publi America tl ear is ‘ xpressed that 
. fs mon @ » $¢ th not a 
cations necessary for the pursuit of his we : . 
and that of other departments. His univer e una g irge s 
: r ¢ I ! S helis New 8 
ity 1s preparing and will soon forward a list r 
. 5: . ' emue T to ‘ s ‘ g t tor 
f books and periodicals needed from At gs : 
vhicl ire if pres nt he ond rea Py Tess P 
} ‘ ” i ! i i ‘ 
hrlheh 2 S lx = ¢ on } ad ‘ 
| nh especialls l Q I is , ’ New i 
the Congressior Reeord ( ept for t ‘ liscovered The crea . 
Iv] to date hic he ; pI ceedings tides. the naking ¢ + g + 
the State Legislatur a Fe ‘a ©» sourees » electricity ~ tions 
state constitut ne nd sourees and texts re or W h riches Ww t ir 
~ +} r ; 
ting to the ate American instit ns course, t] leges i ersitis : 
Hy vO d an +, receive copies of the é rhe ca es | 
wh ba ¢ f } 
texts | Kent, Stor Munt Young al : 
wl t yg The S 
the \ inv others w mu | be use if to hin 
I m submitting this abstract rT his apy ¢ But it + t t 
tw? ( 1 rder that vou may nave n Thor + } + = itely lows stitutions st 
tunity to give publicit to the needs of t flourish All recogt t misfort t ‘ 
Uy ersity f Ly sO 6that) the | i irise from the forn mitting of all ed it 
I led stitutions this country mav come to the sta I s g irg I ! sf 
ta hye ee tance « P fessor | hrlie] n . pr + s + ns t) " S strong 
matter charging a higher price r tut rt ees 
H. L. Passriey. & nany colleges, and in Wes teserve as 
: ré ¢ ’ a4 ~ < S r 
| VI OF ORNIA 5 ) 
A listinet y how er < rved ‘ 
QUOTATIONS ae aL ee ce gem - 
liberal learning and +} ssio S 
THE SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATION ited wieieahe Be web « » neefens 
\r a meeting of the New York Alumni As school in order to become rich; yet tl pro 
: ] . 5 nal } al al madtiatale Sta +) 
soclation held Bal the Hote | Pe nnsvivania, N ¢ Sik il school is a te i Wo ila y 
y . £ ealf ennnort nad for line th eomn 
York (itv. on the evening of Mot las - \ irch r elt Ippor ind Tor id Ma 
, } ves : ° ! The undergraduate college has for its pur S 
14, President Charles F. Thwing in the cours : : 
oe ee enlarging of the mind and sympa ‘ f yp 
iate. It has a pecuniary value of course ind 
ir has late] writt » ing ¢ + a } ‘ 
Lord Brye isi y written me, saying that great pecuniary value. Bu his value is no 
the 1 yp! if England, who usually endow colleges, as is found in the ease of the pr 
are not able to give to them in the generous sums | of medicine or of law 
to which they are accustomed. The taxation on Be it also said that professional education, 
l les ¢£ ( I } rité <s s king ‘ ¢ 4 4 4 +] tin + 
income and on inheritanes taking a half of money, is extremely costly. It is now costing 
the property of not a few rich people. He asks university seventeen hundred dollars for this year 
whether the same condition obtains in America. to edueate each of its students in the medi 
Yapte .2oanle | maintnl » that the es > : , . : 
Certain people know painfully well that the same school, for which the student is paying two hu 
“onditi loes obtai or axes and othe 
eondition does obtain Income taxes and other dred dollars. In the undergraduate colleges the 


forms of public taxation are lessening the avail cost is about four hundred dollars, of which the 


= f mi 10ple by » half t is > om 
able income of many people by one half. It i student pays less than half, The endeavor for th 


ich people w ‘an give in large ¢ unt , 7 
only rich people ho can give in large amounts to setts aniibanest of tis olinan shied be o 


-olleges and universities t t forms of pub . : 
eollk ges an universities, Or tO 0 he r torm of I u stant, and the endeavor also for the st ident to pay 
ic AVVO Of eo >» one purpose is ach > ap 
lic endeavor. f course, one } pose for eack as large a share for his edueation as possil e 

> , > al ; ; a 1a nar + 
’ ! ywev sma 11 neom 0 yroperty tO ) 1 
pe rson, h ever ma l his 1n¢ t I I pe y, ( shoul - continued. 
make a proper contribution toward human welfare. 


: : ; — a . Nok te By —_ n 
But it is only great fortunes which can give in President Thwing said that it is he ped t 


great amounts. Among certain college people in begin the erection of the new medical group 
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in the early autumn, and that the trustees are 
ilso starting a campaign for twenty million 
dollars for endowment of the various depart- 
ments of the university. 
Before the Washington Alumni Association 
f Western Reserve University, on the even- 


ng of Wednesday, March 16, 


Thw ing said: 


President 


is challenging the colleges. The 


The community 


ist jnereases in students is to eontinue. Th 
eauses of the increases are most creditable both to 
the eommunity and to the eolleges themselves. 





in Wash- 


institutions 


> truth of a remark made 


ton’s Farewell Address, that, as the 


of racy become free, it is important that the 


iemo 
munity beeome educated. The salvation of 

mocracy depends upon education. Are the col 
] is given through 
this vast increase of students? Some colleges met 


This 


academic commun 


res to meet the challenge which 


+ 


the challenge by limitations of numbers, 
thod is always open to any 
ty. It is open to serious question. It is especially 
en to serious question in a university situated in 
i great city as is Western Reserve. For in it hun 


ireds of living within ten miles of the 


} 


Reserve towers, could not attend college 


students, 
Western 
were they obliged to go away from home, 

In order to meet this challenge, of course money 
s required, and vast moneys too. Western Ré 
serve University, in its various departments, should 
receive not less than twenty million dollars withir 


The this fund 


should be used in the inerease in salaries, and also 


the next few years. income of 


+ 


must be buildings, 


But, in a 


construction of new 
forth. 


way, more important than the money required, is 


used in 
laboratories, libraries, and so 


the teaching which should be adequate—adequat 
n the number of teachers and adequate, too, in 
The large inerease in students 


Teaching 


or lecturing to a large class of undergraduates is 


their preparation. 


leads to the result of too large classes. 


n grave peril of being ineffective, especially when 
this teaching is given by a young man or woman. 
classes of a thousand are 


In certain colleges, 


recent graduates. 


One of the en- 


found, which are taught by 
Such teaching is not education. 
deavors of the colleges is to secure teachers of high 


Men, who form- 


erly would have entered teaching in the colleges, 


quality and competent training. 


are now entering business or the research labora- 
The community usually moves to and from 


tories, 


The present scarcity of teachers will, 


extremes, 
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35] 
in due time, correct itself, if the community is 
aware of the condition The colleges will make 
?? : y 


he proper adjustment between the 


teaching staff 


and the number of students. But this adjustment 
can not be made immediately Some fi vears 
will be required B whe ‘ at + te 
made t wW ef I that the nn ty is 
reached a higher level of appr it f+ value 
of the higher ed ition 


REPORT ON WASHBURN COLLEGE 


; 


findings ot the committee 


He principal 
may be brietly recapitulated as follows 

lL. With respect to the procedure in the 
missal of Professor Kirkpatrick: It is estab 


lished that Professor Kirkpatrick was dis 
missed without prior notice, hearing, or stated 
charges, and without his knowledge of certain 
allegations against him made to the trustees 
Some days after the dismissal was consum 
mated he offered a 


which had already condemned him un 


was hearing before the 
body 
heard. As this proposal ignored the faculty 


committee which was already in existence, 
and included no assurance of the observance 
of the judicial procedure approved by this 
association, Dr. Kirkpatrick’s rejection of it 
was not only legitimate but obligatory. Sub 
sequent proposals for an impartial hearing of 
' 


the case before a judicia 
both 


committee on which 


trustees and faculty should be repre 


sented have been repeated |y re ected by the 


board of trustees or its executive committee 


- With re spect to the grounds fi r the lis 


missal: The specific acts of Dr. Kirkpatrick 


cited by the authorities of the college as rea 


sons for the dismissal prove, upon examina 


tion, to consist (a) in his having, some years 


earlier, angered certain pote tial contributors 


by calling the attention of the state’s attorney 
to a violation of law; (/) in his having talked 
1Summary of findings of the Committee of the 


Association of University Professors. 


consisted of Arthur O 


American 
The 
chairman (Johns Hopkins University), Grace 
S. Baur 


committee 


Lovejoy, 


Van 


(University of Colorado Raymond G., 


Gettell (Amherst College), Edgar James Swift 
(Washington University) and U. G. Weatherly 


(Indiana University 
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with a neighbor and personal friend, who was 
also a trustee, about the movement for in- 
creasing the salaries of college teachers; (c) 
in his having, as a delegate to the Congrega- 
tional Conference, expressed to one other dele- 
gate views about the nomination of a member 
of the board of trustees which did not coin- 
cide with the wishes of President Womer. It 
is further evident from an analysis and com- 
parison of statements by President Womer 
that one of the principal actual causes of 
Dr. Kirkpatrick’s dismissal consisted in his 
having, during the preceding college year, 
urged changes in the constitution of the 
college which would limit the president’s 
powers and give the faculty a greater part 
in the determination of the educational 
policies of the institution. It is the judg- 
ment of the committee that dismissal upon 
such grounds is a violation of the ordinary 
personal and professional rights of teachers 
and a proof of the existence of a condition 
of autocratic government in Washburn 
College. 

3. With respect to the official conduct of 
President Womer: Highly successful in col- 
lecting money for the institution and in 
carrying out a program of material improve- 
ments, President Womer has give evidence of 
serious administrative incapacity in his deal- 
ings with the two groups of human beings 
composing the college—the teaching staff and 
the students. In his official relations with the 
faculty he has been at once autocratic and 
vacillating—having occasional phases of more 
liberal policy and of a more sympathetic and 
conciliatory attitude, in which unhappily he 
has never long continued. A large majority 
of the professors in office in 1918-19 have 
given clear evidence of their loss of confidence 
in his administration; and the rapidity of 
change in the teaching personnel during the 
past two years has been wholly abnormal. 
After his assurances to the faculty on June 7, 
1919, he was guilty of bad faith in becoming, 
four days later—whether or not under pres- 
sure from trustees—a party to the dismissal 
of a professor without a hearing and without 
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consultation with the faculty committee. His 
administrative methods have at times been 
lacking in candor and trustworthiness; and in 
connection with the dismissal of Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, he has manifested an unwillingness 
to lay the facts in the case fully and frankly 
before the constituency of the college and the 
teaching profession. He has refused to an 
swer pertinent questions, and has made, with 
reference to matters germane to this investi- 
gation, statements which are not in accord 
with the facts. His frequent and exaggerated 
emphasis upon the necessity of avoiding 
everything which might give offense to pos- 
sible contributors to the funds of the college 
has tended to an improper subordination of 
educational principles to financial and adver- 
tising considerations, and to the discourage- 
ment of frankness and civie courage; though 
it has been so excessive as, in great part, to 
produce in both faculty and students the op- 
posite to the effect desired. 

4. With respect to the Board of Trustees: 
The relative responsibility of president and 
trustees in the dismissal of Dr. Kirkpatrick 
can not be determined in view of the refusal 
of trustees to answer questions. In any case, 
since the trustees have consistently supported 
President Womer in his acts and _ policies, 
they share with him the responsibility for 
those acts and their consequences. The 
board’s fundamental error has apparently con- 
sisted in actual indifference to the internal 
condition of the institution under Dr. Womer, 
so long as his financial policy seemed suc- 
cessful. 

5. With respect to present conditions in the 
college: A new constitution which is pending, 
though not yet acted upon by the board of 
trustees, has several admirable features, in- 
cluding provision for faculty representation 
in the determination of educational policies. 
These provisions, however, may be altered or 
revoked after ten days’ notice by a majority 
vote of the board of trustees; and in view of 
the previous methods and attitudes of the 
college authorities, the committeee is not of 
the opinion that the adoption of the new con- 
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tution will of itself afford conclusive guar 
ees of an essential change in the situation, 
of the maintenance in Washburn College. 
nder the present administration, of satisfac 


conditions of professional servic 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
SOME EXAMPLES OF COEFFICIENTS OF 
CORRELATION 
Tur applications to biological problems of 
the theories of mathematical statistics, based 
the theory of probabilities, have given many 
fruitful results. But there arises a grave 
difficulty in the use of these methods in edu- 
tional investigations due, in part, to the 
seeming arbitrariness in measurement scales. 

No index number of statistics has been 

re misused than the coefficient of correla 
tion. The reasons are not far to seek. This 

dex can be found readily by rule of thumb 

ethods without any knowledge on the part 
of its computer as to its real significance 
And its value will vary with the form of the 
frequency curve, which has often been arbi 
trarily assumed. We can hope for results in 
educational studies comparable with those 
achieved in biometry only when we shall have 
a generally acce pted form of frequency distri 
bution for grades and a _ sufficiently large 
number of coefiicients of correlation, com- 
puted under standardized conditions, so that 
the numerical value of such a coefficient will 
have some real significance. 

In the meantime we can profitably compare 
indices of correlation computed under uni- 
form conditions. With this in view I give 
some excerpts from a study,’ made under my 
direction, of grades of students in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

We have here a uniform system of grading 
based on a frequency distribution approxi- 
mating the error curve. Five grades are 
given: E, S, M, I, F in order of merit. For 


the above computations the values E= 4, 
S=3, M=2. I 1 F=0 were assigned. 


1Q. Larsen, ‘‘ Indices of Correlation’’ (Master’s 


Thesis, 1920 
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In order to have courses taker under like con 
ditions the grades in cert: n subjects re juired 
of students In engineering were cor sidered 

and lvebra ire usually taker tiie first 
Bemester, analvtics n the se« nd. differs nti i] 


calculus and physies in the third, integral 


number of semesters normally intervening be 
tween taking the two courses considered 
a Course Coe . 
English and tr gonometry-algebra 45 + .022 
Diff. cale. and physics 61 + .020 
{ s tly { ‘ 
English and analyties i 025 
Trig.-alg. and analytics 53 + .022 
Analytics and diff. cale. 58 + .025 
Analytics and physics 54 + .027 
Diff. cale, and int. cale 60 + .021 
Physics and int. cale.. 50 025 
Int. cale, and mechanics o2 + .027 
One Semester Intervet 
English and diff. cale. 3 +> .033 
Trig.-alg. and diff. cale 53 + .029 
Analytics and int, cale. 15 + .034 
Diff. cale. and mechanies 02 + .028 
Physics and mechanics. 14 + .029 
Two Semesters Interver 
English and int, eale. 19 + .039 
Trig.-alg. and int. cale 15 035 
Analytics and mechanics 32 + .044 
a 
English and mechanics 26 + .042 
Trig.-alg. and mechanics 21 + .048 
The probable errors are small, so that some 


significance may be attached to the coeflicients 
of correlation. It should be noticed how they 
decrease as the time between taking the 
courses considered increases. Thus the corre 
lation between the simultaneous studies of 
English and trigonometry is as great as that 
between analytics and integral calculus, or 
physics and mechanics, taken with one seme 

ter intervening, while it is greater than that 


between analytics and mechanics or between 


trigonometry and algebra and mechanics. 
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overage group have 1! 


available; for the th is more satisfactory 


+} 
ul 


group reco limit o but one year are avail ent. which is the record for those 


able. ‘lete school records are available. This co 
children were f In parison shows the need of excluding possible 

every grade and represented a variety « sources of error before drawing inferences 

previous school experience. The 523 childre: from statistics. 

were then redistributed according to their Epitn MitcHe.i ENNIs 


“ogress in the district. but also taking into NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


of their school re EVANSTON, ILL. 











